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ComMITTrEE REQUEST FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF TEMPORARY PROCEDURES 
FOR Contrrot or MImirary AND CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. The Committee will come to order. 

The Committee is meeting this afternoon in furtherance of the 
interest that we have heretofore demonstrated in the problem of air 
traffic control and allocation of airspace. 

It is somewhat of a continuation of the hearings that we held on 
April 24, 1958, which date was shortly after the accident that occurred 
between two aircraft at Las Vegas. 

In view of the accident that occurred yesterday between the Capital 
Airline’s plane and the Air National Guard jet trainer, the committee 
concluded that it would be appropriate to ask representatives of the 
CAA, the Air Force, the Navy, and the Airways Modernization 
Board to appear this afternoon in order that we might make a recom- 
mendation to you gentlemen, or a very positive request, to institute 
some emergency procedures relating to the operation of jet aircraft, in 
the hope and in the belief that we might avoid a recurrence of this type 
of crash. 

In order that all members of the Committee might know the wit- 
nesses who are present, I would suggest that you identify yourselves. 
There are some members who are not entirely familiar with the wit- 
nesses. We will begin with Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Pyie. James T. Pyle, Administrator of the CAA. [have with 
me Mr. David D. Thomas, who is the Director of the Office of Air 
Traffic Control. 
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General Quesapa. E. R. Quesada, Chairman of the Airways 
Modernization Board. 

Mr. MacIntyre. Malcom A. MacIntyre, Under Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Colonel Licgutner. Col. L. 5. Lightner, Directorate of Operations, 
Headquarters, Air Force. 

Mr. Wiutiamson. Davis S. Williamson, special assistant to the 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy, civil aviation. 

Major Mrapre. Maj. Robert W. Meade, Office of the Secretary, 
Department of the Air Force, legislative liaison. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is CAB, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Preston. They were not invited this afternoon, because the 
problem we are dealing with has been delegated to the CAA, and we 
do not consider it is necessary to have them in this particular con- 
ference. 

Mr. FLoop. But we are clear that the responsibility vests in the 
CAB. The CAB has responsibility which they cannot divest them- 
selves of? 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. It was established during the hearmgs on April 24 
that the CAB had transferred to the Administrator of CAA the author- 
ity to allocate the airspace. Therefore, the Committee is assuming 
that there is no dispute about this fact, that the Administrator of the 
CAA has the legal authority to allocate airspace and, under authority 
that he has already had, he has been controlling traffic in the air 
under instrument flight rule conditions. 

Now, this accident yesterday, to some degree follows the pattern of 
the accident at Las Vegas, where we had a civilian plane operating 
under instrument flight rule conditions and a milits ary plane operating 
on visual flight rule conditions come together, with tragic conse- 
quences. It is the feeling of the Committee that some emergency 
procedure should be est: ablished, and it is proposed, and we are re- 
questing, that you gentlemen who are the key people in this field come 
to agreement today on a temporary basis, to put jet aircraft under 
instrument flight rules excluding jet aircraft that are essential to the 
operations of SAC and TAC and ADC, regardless of the weather, 
until such time that the procedures that you, Mr. Pyle, are now dis- 
cussing with the Air Force to be - into effect on a permanent basis 
ean be established throughout the Nation. 

We would like to have comment from you gentlemen on this pro- 
posal that we are making to you. I think it would be appropriate, 
Mr. Pyle, that we hear from you first. 


COMMENTS OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ON 
COMMITTEE’S REQUEST 


Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, I think I will have to digest this a little 
bit before I answer, but I would like to, first, be sure that I under- 
stand the nature of the suggestions, as I understand, or the request 
that the Committee is making. 

* In the first place, is it the intention of the Committee that all mili- 
tary aircraft that are not specifically under Strategic Air Command, 
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Tactical Air Command, Air Defense Command, and the comparable 
Navy commands, be put under instrument flight rule procedures, let’s 
say, as of midnight tonight, for sake of example. Is that the under- 
standing of the Committee? 

Mr. Preston. Until such time as the permanent procedures that 
you are now working out have been established throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Prix. This would mean, Mr. Chairman, that all training ac- 
tivities would have to be conducted under instrument flight rules 
from now on, until such time as the procedures of which you speak 
are in order. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, my initial reaction to this suggestion is a 
difficult one, for this reason: I believe that we would seriously handicap 
the training activities of the Military Establishment by such a move 
at this time. 

Mr. SuHetitey. Why? 

Mr. Pyur. Because it would ground approximately—and 1 may 
have to correct this for the record—but it would ground a great 
percentage, the majority of their training operations in instrument 
air. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, do you wish to qualify that further? 

Mr. Pyxe. I would like to put ina Lae es oP figure, but I am not 
in a position—maybe Mr. Thomas or Colonel Lightner can supply 
this figure that is involved. This is the first point that I would like 
to make. 

This takes into account not only the seriousness, the impact on 
the Military Establishment, but the inability of our system to actually 
handle the numbers of aircraft that are involved, and 1 say this 
without in any way blaming anyone for the situation, and least of 
all the members of this Committee, who have given us the funds. 
This is not a matter of funds. It is a matter that. the system does 
not as yet have the capability of handling this. 

[ think the third part of my answer is simply this: We have reached 
agreement in all but the final points as to the emergency procedure 
to be invoked and they will shortly be in effect. I can’t promise 
you, however, in all fairness to you or the other members of this 
Committee, that they will be in effect overnight, because there are 
too many areas involved, too many bases involved and too many 
aircraft invelved. 

Now I think it would be appropriate, if it were your wish and that 
of the Committee, to hear from Mr. Thomas and Colonel Lightner 
to amplify my statements 

Mr. Preston. Based on what you have said, you have said nothing 
which you did not say before, on April 24. 

Mr. Pye. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That was the same position you took. You might 
bear in mind that we are speaking of a temporary procedure. 

I have not been able to elicit from you, Mr. Pyle, any specific date 
that you think these new procedures are going to be in effect. You 
have told me that you think by the end of this week the ground rules 
will have been worked out between you and the military. 

Mr. Pyue. It will be by tonight. 

Mr. Preston. How long, how many weeks, how many months, 
will it be before these new procedures will ‘be established over the 
Nation? 
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Mr. Pyue. Mr. Thomas. 


Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, in part the new procedures 
are dependent upon an action by the CAB which is now out in the 
form of a proposal. Final comments will be in by June 25. This 
means that no action by the Board would normally be possible before 
that date, so the regulation would be adopted, perhaps, sometime 
between June 25 and July 1, depending on the form it takes. 

There is a great deal of tardy information that must be made 
available to pilots so that they can be informed of the areas and rules, 
and this normally would require another 60 days as a minimum to 
get the chart in the hands—the various charts—in the hands of all 
the pilots, so by normal accelerated action, we were talking somewhere 
around September 1. There are just many thousands of pilots that 
have to be reached, because putting out a rule tonight, and pilots 
not having it in their hands, accomplishes very little. 

This could be, and we are trying to accelerate it beyond that, if 
possible. That is, with regard to part of the problem. An addi- 
tional part of the problem is not related to rules, and this is a case by 
case, and a base by base study of separating those activities which 
are not compatible with normal traffic, in view of the volume, or in 
view of the maneuvers involved, and segregating those geographically 
by establishing additional restricted areas to encompass the military 
operations, and to make the same area unavailable to other military 
and civil operations that may want to traverse that without prior 
clearance from traffic control, when it is not being used for its primary 
purpose. 

This, again, requires some legal action m the form of establishing 
restricted areas, and again, notification of the other pilots that these 
areas fact exist, so we are talking somewhat around the same time 
period. 

Another part of the problem, and probably is less fruitful, which 
we are doing, is reviewing all the jet penetration procedures, to be 
sure that if there is anything further that could be done—and there 
may be in some cases, would prov ide some greater sé afe ty. This does 
not require the complete notification of the others, but even those 
must be published in handbooks to be carried by the pilots or they 
will not know the actions they are to take, so there is little, practically, 
that can be done overnight that does not have an adverse effect. 

Some idea as to the volume of traffic we are talking about, the Air 
Force Training Command operates about, very close to 3 million hours 
a year to produce its quota of pilots that is required to produce the 
Air Force activities. 

Navy operates somewhat less, something under 2 million hours a 
vear. — is about half of the total hours operated by the entire 
civil fleet, other than the scheduled air carriers and I believe a little 
bit more isin the scheduled air carriers operate. 

We would expect to have in the Air Force Training Command some- 
thing like 1,300 of these flights, airborne, at any one particular time. 

Mr. Preston. What is the maximum capacity of your air traffic 
control system? 

Mr. Davin D. THomas. The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is when 
we operate within the instrument flight rules, which require 10 minutes 
separation between aircraft at the same altitude, is that the spread of 
the jets, we could consume up to, this is a maximum, but we could 
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consume up to 4,000 square miles per airplane at the same altitude, and 
due to the altimeter errors and the altitudes they operate, we use 
2,000 feet separation between them. 

A more reasonable figure might be 2,500 to 3,000 square miles, but 
even 2,500 to 3,000 square miles soon consumes the airspace with the 
volume of traffic that we are operating. 

As we get radar in effect, this large separation between aircraft 
collapses down to something like 5 miles, and then it becomes 
reasonable, 

Additionally, many of the training maneuvers are such that they 
must change altitude rapidly, and a more fruitful approach, perhaps, 
might be the one of segregating those operations that cannot be 
controlled reasonably, and perhaps not try to separate them each 
from the other, but separate them from the other traffic. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Secretary, would you wish to comment on this? 


COMMENTS OF THE AIR FORCE ON COMMITTEE’S REQUEST 


Mr. McInryre. I just want to make one brief comment, if I may. 

First, without saying yes or no to your suggestion, w hich we would 
want to study, I would like to point out that if the only exception as 
you have suggested are the combat commands, there is not only the 
problem of training command but there are other areas of flying 
where the effect would be that the military would be on IFR, others 
would be on VFR, and whether or not that would really solve the 
problem particularly well is somewhat unclear. 

| think it should be realized as I understand the rules that if at 
the same time some are on IFR and other aircraft are on VF R—this 
still would be, executive planes, private flyers, as well as airlines— 
the difficulties might not be improved as much as the drastic nature 
of this would be in its effect upon some of our activities. MATS, 
for example, would have to fly IFR, although others flying the air- 
ways would be VFR. 

| merely say this to point up some of the aspects of it because we 
regret this incident very much. We are very anxious that things 
should be improved. We have made quite a few suggestions over 
the past months. I hope we will be able to take steps which will 
further improve matters. But sometimes the simple emergency 
solution leads to more difficulties than it does improvements. 

Mr. Preston. The proposal only mentioned jet aircraft. 

Mr. MacIntyre. I recognize that. 

Mr. Preston. And not the piston driven aircraft of the military. 

Colonel, would you like to speak to this question? 

Colonel LigutNer. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have anything 
further to add to the comments of Secretary MacIntyre. I concur in 
his comments. I think there is a question here as to what you are 
actually gaining in the way of safety by this measure. However, 
I feel that we can and should take a good look at it and let this Com- 
mittee know what we think of it after we do look at it. 

Mr. Preston. I could almost read your report right now that you 
will send to us. 

Mr. Aubert Tuomas. May I interrupt you, Mr. Chairman? This 
country is not at war now. This problem is a tremendous problem, 
as the Administrator, Mr. Pyle, has pointed out. Suppose you 
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ground all these training planes. This fellow in this accident yesterday 
was unfortunate. Iam not sure he was doing the most essential work 
of the Armed Forces now. Maybe he is polishing up a bit, getting in 
extra flying time. It was not too essential. Suppose you ‘ground all 
these planes. This is something to think about. Suppose you 
ground all your training for 6 weeks. Would you wreck the effective- 
ness of the Air Force and the military services by doing that? Then 
when they start flying again certainly it will not take you 3 months to 
get your rules and regulations into effect and notify every pilot by 
personal notice. We have a law in this country, when it is passed 
everybody is pre «d to know what it is, we do not notify everybody 
in the country. I do not see why we should give you 90 days to notify 
all pilots. Six or eight weeks should be enough to get this job done. 
Suppose these planes are grounded for 6 w eeks and when the “y get off 
the ground start gradually. Would it not improve the whole system? 

Mr. Preston. I am getting letters from pilots of private planes, 
commercial planes, all over the Nation in fair number, complaining 
about antics of jet aircraft, acrobatics, close passes, and the thing | 
think is more serious than pe rhaps we realize. 


COMMENTS OF CHAIRMAN OF AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 


General Quesada, you occupy the role in this picture of representing 
the President and being coordinator to a great extent. I would like 
to have your comment on this. If you eentle men are in disagreement 
as to this proposal, we want to hear you offer an alternative to it 
If you can offer an alternative to this I would be glad to have it. 1 
would like to have your general comments at this time. 

General Qursapa. First I am here as Chairman of the Airways 
Modernization Board as you know. Aside from that, I am sure you 
realize that to all of us on both sides of this table these tragedies are 
tragic. There is not a person here in this room that is not really 
trying to do everything he can about it. I guarantee that. 

The feeling is beyond just the damaging ‘evidence that appears in 
the paper. There is an emotional effect on each person. I have to 
say I do not think there is a solution for this obtainable, measured in 
weeks. As muchasI hate tosay it, just donot. I think everybody 
will agree with me on that, those of us who spend our time on this. 

You asked for an alternative solution. That is a good point. I 
make this suggestion with a certain amount of humility and I think 
to’ the surprise of some of my associates here who are affected very 
seriously by this. 

There is, for good or worse, the Air Coordinating Committee. This 
Committee is designed to establish policy in the aviation field among 
varying agencies of Government. I have instructed the secretary of 
the Committee to call a meeting of the top committee, not any of 
the subcommittees or the divisions, with a view to getting people 
around the table who can do something and not the staff and alter- 
nates. The purpose of this is to sit around the table and in good 
faith everybody examine his conscience and do everything he possibly 
can to withdraw where it is reasonable to withdraw, to withdraw a 
little further than is reasonable, and be critical of each other if neces- 
sary and to come up with some positive suggestions as to what we 
can do. 
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I cannot say that is a suggestion or alternative that is profound. 
However, it is something where we can sit down and examine our 
own procedures and our own acts. As far as I am concerned I would 
just as soon have you have some people there to be evidence that we 
are trying our best to do whatever we can. It is a possible area 
where we are all required to sit down together and the people who 
are at the table are people who can speak with authority and hope 
to have something implemented therefrom. For an alternate sug- 
gestion that is the ‘best I can make. 

Mr. Preston. Tell us what you think of the proposal of the 
Committee. 

General Qursapa. I hope you will not think I am rude, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I think frankly that the actual implementation of it would 
not get for you the objectives you seek. I think it might put such a 
burden on your traffic control system that conceivably it could create 
a situation that on the one hand is retarding and on the other hand it 

might tax the system so much it might be hazardous. Is there any 
merit to that? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Yes, sir. We are not prepared to cope 
with this load because it would perhaps double or triple our present 
load immediately. We would need some preparation. We can always 
reduce volume of traffic and the net effect would be reduction of 
volume to that we could handle. 


CURTAILMENT OF FLYING IN INTEREST OF SAFETY 


Mr. Preston. Are we not willing to make some sacrifices in the 
interests of safety for a brief period of time, gentlemen? Are we not 
willing to curtail some of the flying that is not absolutely essential, 
some of the weekend and Sunday flying and flying such as this cap- 
tain was doing yesterday from Martin Field? 

Mr. MactInryre. I did not say we were unwilling. I want to make 
it clear in simply not answering categorically yes or no that I consider 
it is the Air Force responsibility and obligation to be constructive 
about this situation. This particular suggestion of yours and of the 
Committee has quite a lot of ramifications but that is far from meaning 
there cannot perhaps be things done on an emergency basis. Cer- 
tainly there is some kind of flying that is not so essential that it could 
not be temporarily curtailed very likely. I think you would hit with 
this suggestion some kinds that while they would not have a cata- 
strophic effect they definitely have an effect on the training program 
replacements and to that extent on combat capability but there is 
other flying where if we cannot do this we can make other constructive 
suggestions. We should do so. I want to emphasize that with you. 


EFFECT OF COMMITTEE’S REQUEST ON MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Preston. Are you gentlemen from the Air Force prepared to 
say how much this would affect training if this procedure were to be 
established? 

Mr. MacIntyre. 1 would not want to answer you offhand. I 
would give you a very prompt answer. Colonel Lightner is free to 


answer to the extent he can. He is much more familiar with a lot of 
the details than I. 


25923—58—pt. 2——2 
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Mr. Presron. | realize it would be an off-the-cuff opinion but an 
educated guess. 

Colonel Ligurner. First of all, MATS aireraft by policy, Mr. 
Chairman, file IFR flight plans and fly IFR flight plans at all times. 
This is the MATS transport fleet. We have a large number of logistic 
utility administrative type aircraft throughout the Air Force belong- 
ing to all commands which also fly predominantly [FR flight plans. 

‘Your suggestion pertaining to jet aircraft then affects primarily 
Air Training Command, which is one-third approximately of all Air 
Force flying in the continental United States airspace. 

It also affects jet aircraft belonging to Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command not doing testing work but aircraft belonging to them 
for the purposes, to the Air Materiel Command, to the Air National 
Guard, and to the Air Reserve. 

General Quesapa. Are there any jets in the Air Reserve? 

Colonel Licurner. Yes, sir. I feel 1 would certainly, even with 
attempting to make a judgment on this, not be doing justice to the 
proposal. So, therefore, I would rather not make a statement on this 
matter at the present time. 

Mr. AtBert THomas. How much chance is the Air Force willing to 
take with its own personnel and with the civilian population? You 
are placing it squarely on that basis of chance. 

Mr. MacIntyre. May I make one comment? There is an assump- 
tion to the question that the jets are always at fault. I have no doubt 
that a lot——— 

Mr. Atsert Tuomas. It takes two to have an accident. We do not 
know who is at fault. One usually has been a jet so far. 

Mr. MacIntyre. We had a midair collision over the Grand Canyon 
which did not involve two jets. 

Mr. Atsert Tuomas. Who said it did involve two jets? What has 
that to do with it? 

Mr. MacIntyre. My only comment is this. 

Mr. Atpert THomas. How much chance do you want to take? Is 
that what you are going to base your answer on? Are you willing to 
keep on gambling the lives of your people and John Public? 

Mr. MacIntyre. I do not want to gamble more than necessary. 

Mr. Atgert Tuomas. Whatisthe urgency? Why not ground them 
until it is worked out? 

Mr. MacIntyre. J cannot ground the entire training program. 

Mr. FLoop. Ground training planes? 

Mr. AtBert Tuomas. Are you in war now? 

Mr. MacInryre. You have to consider the impact on the training 
program. Whether we can conduct it in another way which reduces 
the probabilities is an alternative that might be more constructive 
than completely stopping the program. 

Mr. Atsert Tuomas. Surely you would have thought about that. 
If you could have done it you would not wait until you had 2 or 3 
accidents and have it forced upon you. 

Mr. MacIntyre. If you look at the record of near misses, which 
is the next thing that concerns probabilities, you will find there are 
many of them that do not involve jets and do not involve military 
aircraft. This is a problem of the whole integration of what is in the 


sky. 
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Mr. Roonry. You seem to be on the defensive in this thing, Mr. 
Secretary, and taking the attitude that you are required to defend the 
Air Force. J do not think that is the purpose of this hearing. 

Mr. MacIntyre. The assumption is it would be involved if the 
military aircraft are in effect grounded unless they can fly IFR. 

Mr. Roonry. I have no such assumption in my mind and I dare 
say the chairman and members of the Committee do not. According 
to the newspapers that I read concerning yesterday’s crash this jet 
airplane had a nonflying member of Air ‘Force Reserve or National 
Guard. Is there any truth in that? The young fellow who was 
killed. 

Mr. Macintyre. He is a National Guard man but not a flyer. 

Mr. Roonry. What was he doing in the airplane? 

Mr. MacInryre. He was interested in transferring to a pilot 
program and he was taken on this ride as part of it. 

Mr. Rooney. This was the first time he had ever ridden in a jet 
aircraft? 

Mr. MacInryre. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that part of the recruiting procedure or regular 
procedure of the Air National Guard? 

Mr. Macintyre. I could not tell you whether it is part of the 
regular procedure but it is frequently done. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it not be reasonable to immediately suspend 
such flights as that one yesterday, the flights in that category, Air 
National Guard, where they take a nonflying member of the Air 
National Guard personnel with them on the flight? Would that be 
unreasonable? 

Mr. MacIntyre. It might be because I think you assume that 
because a passenger was not a pilot that that had something to do 
with the accident. The pilot himself was a pilot of great experience. 
You would allow him to fly hereafter but not to fly with a passenger 
under your suggestion. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that is a regular thing to take a 
young fellow like that who has never been in an airplane before and 
take him for a ride in a jet? 

Mr. MacIntyre. We are interested in getting pilots and people 
interested in becoming pilots. We have a great problem in that 
regard, the problem of retention of those whom we train, of getting 
those who are motivated to be that way. As | understand it this 
young man was interested in becoming a pilot. He was taken for a 
ride in this plane by a pilot who has a great deal of experience and who 
should be as expert a pilot as you can find in that kind of aircraft. 

Mr. Atzert Tuomas. The question Mr. Rooney asks is how essen- 
tial is this whole activity carried on by the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not my question exactly. Would it be 
unreasonable to temporarily suspend until this whole thing is straight- 
ened out such flights as the one yesterday? 

Mr. Fioop. How long will it be before this thing is straightened out? 

Mr. Rooney. I have no idea. I am trying to find out the answer 
to the question: Would it be unreasonable? If the answer is ‘“‘Yes,” 
I will not try to change it. 

Mr. MacInryre. | cannot answer your question. 

Mr. Fioop. It might not be unreasonable to be 30 days, but 2 years 
would be unreasonable. 
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Mr. Rooney. I would like to have the answer first to the question 
as to whether or not it would be unreasonable to immediately ground 
flights such as that. 

Mr. MacIntyre. I am informed by the colonel this particular unit 
has made 3 such flights in the last 6 months. I do not know whether 
that is a fact or not. 

Mr. Fioop. That is cluttering up the air. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t we not have 3 such flights by that 
unit in the next 6 months and maybe we would not have an accident 
such as we had yesterday? Would that bean unreasonable suggestion? 

Mr. MacIntyre. I do not know what your suggestion is unless I 
translate it— 

Mr. Fioop. Say “Yes.” 

Mr. MacIntyre. Unless you say no pilot can fly with a passenger 
not a pilot. 

Mr. Roonsy. I do not want you to be on the defensive. 

Mr. MacInryre. Iam not on the defensive. I am trying to explain 
the situation. 


ACTION TAKEN TO PROTECT THE FLYING PUBLIC 


Mr. Roonery. I am trying to find out why something has not been 
done previous to now and why something has not been done about it 
since this terrible accident of yesterday. 

Mr. MacIntyre. There have been things done. It is not as though 
we have been sitting back doing nothing. 

Mr. Roongy. What have you done? 

Mr. MacIntyre. We have cooperated with the CAB in tightening 
their rule on any military exception. Our people follow their rules. 
As far as we know this man followed their rules on this flight. We 
have tried to cooperate with them on restricted areas. Mr. Pyle 
and I have sat down over this and worked out a procedure for it, so 
that we can have a common forum. I am on the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board with Mr. Quesada. We have worked very hard and 
faithfully I hope in trying to get underway a sensible development 
program for the kind of equipment you need for the eventual solution 
which is to control everything. We have worked with Mr. Pyle on 
potential rules for allocating the space in a different way so that jet 
planes can fly at certain altitudes free of worry about propeller planes 
and vice versa. We have put in a lot of time and effort on this. 
I am not on the defensive. I think we mean to be constructive. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you gotten out any new rules since the previous 
hearing with regard to the Las Vegas crash? 

Mr. MacInryre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What has been put into effect since then? 

Mr. MacIntyre. For one thing we changed and wrote in specific 
procedures in respect to Nellis Air Force Base in Las Vegas which 
Colonel Lightner can explain in detail. In addition we have started 
looking at all our Air Force bases in relation to the airways and 
whether or not we can put in further procedures so that jet penetra- 
tions into the airways or up through them can be further removed from 
probabilities. 

Mr. Roonry. You are looking into it. 

Mr. MacInryre. We have already done it at the one place and | 
think we will do them in others. One of the problems there is in so 
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many of these places there are so many airways in effect that it is 
practically impossible to get up or down without seriously affecting 
the use of the airways or a possibility of a collision. I would be glad 
to have Colonel Lightner explain. 

Mr. Suetiey. You have put your finger right on the very problem. 
You said there were so many airlanes it is almost impossible to get 
up or down without interrupting the path of the airway or operation. 
Less than 1 month ago we sat here with regard to the accident out 
over Las Vegas which involved a jet training plane. Here we are 
sitting here again on a similar situtation. [| think your very statement 
tied with these two things, certainly without putting the blame on 
anybody, saying we have been talking about this for months and 
months, ought to lead us to the conclusion that time for talking is 
stopped and time for doing something now is certainly here. I think 
if it is not done there are going to be some actions taken in Congress 
or otherwise that might be even rougher than proposed here. ‘That 
is all I have to say. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, I think the Committee would be inter- 
ested in hearing from Colonel Lightner as to what procedures were 
changed at Nellis Air Force Base since that Las Vegas crash. 

Mr. MacIntyre. I will be delighted to have him tell you. 

Mr. Rooney. Could that be done briefly, Colonel? 

Colonel Licgutner. Yes, sir. At Nellis we determined that it 
would be possible to initiate our jet penetrations there at an altitude 
of 25,000 feet and above, thereby topping the altitudes at which en 
route traffic operates, that we could fly for 2 minutes before starting 
our descent for purposes of clearing the airway, making the descent 
and the penetration turn to the south of the airways and reentering 
below the minimum en route altitude for the airway. This in effect 
at Nellis separates proceduralwise jet VFR practice penetrations, 
which the F-100 was on at the time of its collision out there. 

We left the IFR procedure the same. It starts at 20,000 feet as do 
most of our IFR penetrations. However, this will be flown only 
under instrument conditions when an IFR clearance is provided to 
the pilot making the instrument approach and he would be under 
control of air traffic control. 

It does not separate the jet traffic at Nellis from terminal traffic in 
the Las Vegas area going into and out of McCarran Field or it does 
not separate it from any “other transient traffic in the area. 

This is a procedural measure which we determined could be accom- 
plished at Nellis and we took it. 

We then proceeded to look at our other penetrations throughout 
the United States. We have determined that in many instances for 
the reasons brought out here that because of the existence of so 
many airways, so many controlled areas, that where you might take 
a similar or adopt a similar procedure at another location you are 
actually building in more of a hazard than you accomplished by 
taking this action in the first place. We determined that it was 
basically impossible to revise the literally hundreds of penetrations 
we have on airways and gain any appreciable degree of safety. 

Therefore, in working with the CAA we planned to work jointly 
with them to revise procedures where they can be revised by also 
considering some rearrangement of the airways involved. In other 
words, you have to do this together. We cannot try to do something 
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on our own and create another problem which is equally difficult or 
more hazardous. That is why we are at the moment working with 
CAA. 

Mr. Roonny. With regard, Mr. Secretary, to that jet pilot of 
yesterday’s crash, how long previous to yesterday had he been in a 
jet aircraft? 

Colonel Ligurner. I could not tell you of my personal knowledge. 
We can get it. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be fair to take from your answer awhile ago 
that no airplane, no jet airplane, from that contingent was in the air 
except 3 times in the past 6 months? 

Mr. MacInryre. | said with any passenger suc h as this passenger 
who was a nonflyer for this purpose. This is appropos the suggestion 
that you should stop that type of flight. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the original question. It might be reasonable 
to stop such flights as those for a period of time until more adequate 
safety measures were taken with a view to preventing a crash such as 
yesterday. 

Mr. McIntyre. Sure it might be, but it would be a completely 
minimal contribution. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not agreeing at this point to so casually stop 
them, I hope. 

Mr. McIntyre. I did not say anything about that. He asked me 
if it might be reasonable. 


VOLUME OF AIRCRAFT FLYING 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Pyle, are there too many airplanes in the air now? 

Mr. Pyze. Mr. Chairman, I do not quite know how I can answer. 

My answer would be, Mr. Yates, that there are great numbers of 
airplanes flying. 

Mr. Yates. I know that. The reason I asked that question is 
that Mr. Thomas has just stated in reply to the question by the 
chairman that your capacity would be overloaded in the event you 
went to IFR conditions. As I remember our telephone conversation 
a few weeks ago, Mr. Thomas, you stated under IFR conditions 
approximately 20 percent of the aircraft which normally fly on a 
single day could fly if total IFR conditions were placed in effect, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What portion of the total traffic are jet aircraft to 
which the chairman’s question is addressed? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Yates, I can 
only estimate it now. We handle virtually all or a large percentage of 
the total SAC operations at the altitude reservation facility we have 
at Kansas City for IFR protection, a large number of the Defense 
Command overations, and quite a few of the point-to-point. Right 
now the military are running something better than 40 percent, I 
believe it is 42 or 44 percent of the total IFR traffic we have, and 
a guess would be roughly half of that would be in the jet category. 
So this would leave probably 20 percent of our IFR traffic is jet now. 

Mr. Yates. In my brief experience with this committee, I have 
noticed with your predecessors and with you that additional loads 
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are being placed at every airport as companies place more and more 
flights in operation. I do not know about the military, but I assume 
that as more and more planes come out of the factories and as we 
turn out more and more pilots and as our reserves increase, more and 
more military planes fly into the skies every day. That is a reasonable 
assumption. 

Mr. McIntyre. We are leveling off, as a matter of fact, and slightly 
decreasing. 

Mr. Yates. You are starting to decrease? Have you been increas- 
ing over the past few years up to the present time? 

Mr. MacIntyre. I would think there has been an increase up to a 
peak, and now, if anything, it is slightly descending. 

Mr. Yates. So we know that the capacity of our traffic control 
system under IFR conditions at the present time is only a fraction of 
what the total flights are. So 80 percent of the traffic on a day such 
as today where you have ideal weather conditions is virtually unregu- 
lated, is that correct, in terms of possible accidents which occur in the 
skies? 

Mr. MacIntyre. That is correct. 

Mr. Pyus. The reason I qualified that, Mr. Yates, is that around 
airports it is controlled. 

Mr. Yates. When you say around an airport it is controlled 

Mr. Pyxe. Within the traffic pattern it is controlled. 

Mr. Yates. Does that vary from city to city? 

Mr. Prue. Yes. 

Mr. Yatsrs. Take a city like Chicago. How far would this extend 
in terms of a radius from the control tower? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Mr. Yates, the traffic pattern control zone 
is usually 5 milesin radius. This is the legal definition of control zone. 
Practically, they get more protection information than that, 10 or 15 
miles out. 





ABILITY OF CAA TO HANDLE AIR TRAFFIC 


Mr. Yatrs. Have your procedures within the last few years enabled 
you to take care of more of the additional load which has come along? 
Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Yes, Mr. Yates. When we started the 
Federal airways plan we were handling somewhere between 10,000 
and 12,000 instrument flight rules flight plans a day, in 1956. Today 
we are handling a little more than 17,000. So we have made a 
substantial increase in our ability to handle IFR traffic. This capacity 
is growing daily, slowly. We have radar communications and more 
controllers. Likewise, our traffic around airports has risen sub- 
stantially. Last year I think it was up around 16 or 17 percent. At 
Chicago, for example, last year we handled more than 400,000 landings 
and takeoffs, which is the peak, to my knowledge, anywhere. 

Mr. Yates. I would think it would be. 

You stated a few moments ego that you cannot sustain IFR con- 
trols for any great length of time because you are not equipped to do so. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Sir, I did not mean to place it on a time 
basis. I meant on a volume basis. If the system now is handling 


say, 17,000 flights a day and we double or triple it or more, there 


simply is not phy sical room in the airspace to accommodate the flights 
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which need to be accommodated on our separation standards without 
the use of radar. This collapses when we put in radar. 

Mr. Yates. Are you stating that you are equipped to handle 
under instrument flight rule conditions only 17,000 flights a day? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Yes, as they are now distributed. Obvi- 
ously there is more capacity. 

Mr. Yares. So if the suggestions of this committee were to be con- 
sidered by you, and you went on instrument flight rule conditions 
for jet aircraft and other craft under all types of conditions—I do not 
know quite where the executive type fits into your statistics—you 
would be in a position to handle only 17,000 flights per day, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Yes, sir, that is essentially correct. This 
is the peak operation at any location now. We realize there are 
many hours of the day in many parts of the country where they are 
not operating anywhere near capacity, but if we superimpose this on 
the peaks, particularly Chicago, Washington, New York, and so 
forth, we would not now have capacity to handle a great deal more, if 
any more. 

Mr. Yates. Than 17,000. 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. How many flights take place daily? It varies accord- 
ing to the weather, but how many daily flights did you say you have? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. We estimate on the cross-country, point- 
to-point flights, between 40,000 and 50,000. 

Mr. Yates. I would assume from your statistics that on VFR 
days there would be approximately 90,000 flights in the air per day, 
on the average. Is that correct? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. I did not include the local flights. For 
example, around 4,500 flights a day, virtually all of those are local. 

Mr. r ATES. , hese would have to be adde d? ? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. These would be added. 

Mr. Yates. What wouid the figure be of the total number of 
flights per day? 1 know this would require some mathematical 
computation, but can you guess the total number of flights that 
would be up in a day under VFR conditions? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Sir, we would have to guess, because we 
keep no records at the small airports. For example, at Bailey’s 
Crossroads out here, there is quite a number of airplanes. They 
fly VFR. We don’t really know how many operate. 

General Quesapa. I think you are trying to get the number of 
jet flights a day. 

Mr. Yates. I am trying to find out how many total, first. I am 
trying to find out what the capacity of our IFR system is in comparison 
to the capacity of the VFR system. 

I am still not familiar with the total magnitude of this problem. 
I am impressed that it is a tremendous proble m, but suddenly when 
I find you can handle only 17,000 craft under IFR conditions, much 
as I would like to see us go under IFR conditions, I wonder whether 
we can. 

Suppose CAA pushed itself in some way, suppose you put 3 or 4 or 5 
crews on, suppose that you stepped up your installation program into 
a crash program for the various equipments which are in the program 
for installations so you could speed this up, within the next 30 days 
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or the next 60 days, for example, what would the IFR system be able 
to handle? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Mr. Yates, we could not change it within 
the next 30 or 60 days, because the materials and trained people we 
would need to effectively help the problem are of much longer duration. 
It takes a long time to get the radar, and it takes 18 months to train 
personnel. 

Mr. Yarers. Could this be shortened by a crash program? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Sir, we have a crash program on the 
boards now. 

Mr. Yarss. [t takes 18 months under a crash program? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. The chairman has suggested pe ‘haps you could instal! 
this on a temporary basis now, but it is sort of like a Federal job, it is 
sort of permanent, becs ause you cannot make a change for the next 
60 or 90 days; can you? When can you make a change i in the amount 
of capacity you can handle under IFR conditions so you can handle 
more craft? 

Mr. Davin D. Toomas. The alternate changes are segregation 
geographically. More can be done in this field, establishing restricted 
areas for training, not trying to control the training flights but having 
some of their operations conducted in those areas. 

Another thing which can be done procedurally, on which we are 
working, is to establish narrow bands, altitudewise, on the airways so 
those who desire and need protection along those narrow bands could 
receive it, and those who cannot due to volume or any other reason 
could fly either over or under it to give additional protection. We 
are trying to increase our radar advisory service as fast as we can, 

There are many steps of this nature which I think will have a great 
contribution to this problem, which will not solve it but will go a 
long way towerd giving adequate protection. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Thomas, I ask vou the same question I asked Mr. 
Pyle. In your opinion, are there too many planes in the skies today 
under VFR? 

Mr. Davin D. Tomas. With our present procedures and equip- 
ments, we cannot eccommodate all the planes in the sky under IFR 
conditions which can fly under VFR. 

Mr. Yares. I am not asking you that question. I am asking you 
whether there are too many planes in the skies today? Have too 
many trips been authorized by commercial airlines? Is the number 
of trips beyond the capacity for a prudently operated airways sytem 
at the present time? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Mr. Yates, my opinion is no. I think the 
answer is that we are making extravagant use of the airspace with the 
separation standards we must use. The air, even though it is crowded 
by our separation standards, is really net densely populated in terms 
of the physicel size of the airplane in the air. We must reduce the 
buffer space and make better use of the airspace, and then our traffic 
problem becomes one of the number of airplanes we can get on and 
off the runway. 

In some cases we are approaching that capacity. Chicago Midway 
is one. Washington National is another. This is where we really 
run out of physical capacity. The capacity in between, if you look out 
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of a cockpit window or by radar, is not really so densely populated. 
It is just densely populated by the way we have to handle the traffic. 

Mr. Yares. My question was directed to you having in mind that 
your traffic centers around the metropolitan areas are part of the 
system, too. Your answer would still be the same? 

Mr. Davin D. Toomas. Yes. At some locations we are running 
up against the capacity. At many others we are not. 

Mr. Yares. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. I have no questions. 

Mr. Preston. Before going further, if anybody on this side has any 
questions at this point, | would be glad to receive them, because you 
have had no opportunity. 


ACTION TAKEN TO PROTECT THE FLYING PUBLIC 


Mr. Bow. I have one question [ would like to ask Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Pyle, if you had a particular type of air transport, a particular 
type of plane which had suffered 2 accidents in the short period of 
time that we have had these 2 ace sie is it not a fact that you prob- 
ably would ground that particular type of aircraft for safety’s sake 
and to determine the cause of the crashes? 

Mr. Pye. Mr. Bow, the answer would be affirmative if we had no 
idea what caused the accidents. If we have an idea what causes the 
accidents, in other words, if it is not due to structural failure, then we 
would take a careful look at it, and if we felt there was no further 
danger we would allow it to continue to fly. 

Mr. Bow. But if you found there was a structural defect, you would 
ground the plane until it was corrected? 

Mr. Pyur. Yes, sit 

Mr. Bow. In these cases we know the cause. What are we going 
to do about it? For the safety of the flying public, forgetting the 
military for the minute, what are we going to do to protect the civilian 
population flying in air transport where we would ground the pls ines 
if the same thing had happened through failure of the planes? Is 
there some answer to it? 

Mr. Pyuz. Mr. Bow, at the risk of taking a minute or two, I think 
we ought to get in proper context this whole question we are discussing 
earnestly with a desire of doing something constructive. I think this 
is the problem we have before us. 

About 3 years ago the whole problem was what an inadequate system 
we have to handle aircraft under instrument flight rule conditions. 
With the help and assistance of this committee, we have gone after 
this problem and we are well on the way to curing it. 

Gentlemen, we have another problem today. We have a good 
weather flying condition problem. I think you must recognize that 
in spite of the best dedicated efforts of the CAA and the military 
working together, we are not going to cure this problem overnight. 
This is the problem we have before us. 

Let me point out that the moment we left this hearing on April 24, 
I think was the date, we went down to the Flying Training Command 
and enlisted their support to cure this problem. We did the same 
thing with the Navy. I might add that we have received more sup- 
port and cooperation than I ever thought was possible. We are 
working as a team to solve this problem. 
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I think I would be less than fair to you members who are so earn- 
estly trying to help us if I did not point out that we have a lot of home- 
work to do, and it will not be done overnight. 

Our objective is to do two things: To work out all the various points 
which have been mentioned by Colonel Lightner and Mr. Thomas in 
an effort to find a solution immediately or as fast as we possibly can 
by reducing our exposure to an absolute minimum. Again, I repeat, 
we shall not eliminate it. 

The second thing is that we have worked hard and fast together as 
a team, with Gene ral Quesada, to be sure we are not overlooking any 
bets in the long-range approach, with the objectiv e in mind that 
eventually we shall be able to control all traffic. This is our objective 
like a light ahead of us. We will take time to achieve this and we will 
have to enlist the earnest support of this Committee at the appropriate 
time to give us the money to do it. You have done it right along. 
We have no problems in this area. 

Mr. Bow. If I may continue, we admit, then, if we had structural 
defects in planes we would ground them. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Pyue. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. If they were endangering the safety of the traveling 
public. We know what this situation is. Is there anything we can 
do about it? Are we going to permit them to continue to fly, knowing 
of the danger in the air? 

Mr. Prue. Mr. Bow, I can only say that we are doing our level best 
and devoting many hours of overtime to take care of the situation of 
which you speak; but I do not think, in all candor and honesty, that 
the solution of this instance is to ground the airplanes, because of the 
requirements of national defense. I am not the one necessarily to 
judge this, and I have to take the advice of the Military Establish- 
ment, who are men of good faith. They are not going to stick their 
necks out any more than they have to in exposing civ ilians to danger. 
I think the situation will rapidly improve. 

Mr. Bow. Do you feel there are any civilian flights which are 
going through some of these danger areas which should be grounded 
for the safety of the traveling public? 

Mr. Pyte. No, Mr. Bow. This is one of the areas that we are 
looking at very carefully. That is, instead of flying straight through 
from point to point, which heretofore has been the desire in many 
instances on the part of the airplanes, and for good and sufficient 
reasons, to cut down extra flying so they can operate as economically 
as possible, they will have to go around. We shall have to build 
fences around certain spaces in the air in which the military will be 
restricted to do their tactical and other operations. The airlines will 
have to fly around those, whether they like it or not. 

It also behooves us to make it possible for them to fly straight 
across when there are no military operations going on. This is a 
common objective toward which we must all work—the joint use of 
the airspace. The very equipment you gentlemen have given us will 
make this possible as fast as we can get it in. 

Mr. Bow. In the meantime, between now and that time, we still 
have our problem. 

Mr. Pyrite. We shall have it. We shall reduce the problem to the 
minimum effect ultimately, but I think I would be less than fair to 
the public and to you gentlemen to say we are going to eliminate it. 
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Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I should like a little further light. 

Colonel Lightner told us what had been done at Nellis Air Force 
Base following the hearing on the Las Vegas tragedy. I would like 
Mr. Pyle to tell us the result of any determinations on the part of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board as they have presented them to you. 
You have had some new regulations since that time, have you not? 

Mr. Pyux. I would like to have my remarks suppleme nted by Mr. 
Thomas if I leave anything out, if that is all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Pyue. We have done the following basically, Mr. Horan: 

One, we have worked with the respective traming commands of 
the military services involved with high altitude operations, namely, 
the Air Force and the Navy. They have assured us of their com- 
plete cooperation. 

Secondly, we have called a group of specialists together from the 
military and the airlines, ourselves, and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and locked them in a room and said, ‘‘You come up with something.” 
This group is completing its work today. I have given them until 
tonight. I also have given them some candles if they have to work 
tonight. 

From there we go out to each individual operating area with a team 
of qualified experts to do the kind of thing Colonel Lightner and Mr. 
Thomas were speaking of; namely, to provide these procedures and 
eliminate this exposure wherever we can, and reduce it where we 
cannot eliminate it. 

Mr. Horan. It seems to me I read something in the paper about 
a 40-mile corridor of some sort. 

Mr. Pyzte. You could explain that, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Davip D. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has proposed that a regulation be 
adopted by them which would give the Administrator the authority 
to establish controlled airspace, and the proposal mentions the altitude 
20,000 to 35,000 feet with a route width of 40 miles. In such airspace, 
no VFR flights would be permitted. All flights within this corridor 
or airway or air route would be under IFR. 

The comments were due, under the Board’s proceedings, on June 
25, and then the action of the Board would follow that. 

Mr. Horan. Why the date June 25? 

Mr. Davin D. Tuomas. Sir, if you remember, coincidentaily, this 
was the one which was released on the day of the Las Vegas incident. 
I think the normal procedure requires 60 days be given to the public 
for comment before the adoption of rules. They are following the 
Administrative Procedure Act, as I understand it, or their own rules, 
in giving the public notice and opportunity for comment before 
adoption of a regulation. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATION OF JET TRAINER IN FEDERAL AIRWAY 
Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, Secretary McIntyre said the jet trainer 


on yesterday was operating within CAA rules. 
Mr. McInrvre. I said I understood that was so. 
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Mr. Preston. You said you understood it was operating within 
CAA rules. Why would the CAA rules permit uncontrolled jet 
flights on or adjacent to a Federal airway between Pittsburgh and 
Washington and Baltimore at 9,000 feet? 

Mr. Pyue. Mr. Chairman, this gets into a technical discussion of 
VFR versus IFR operations. There is nothing within the rules as 
they are now promulgated which under ood weather conditions 
would prohibit jet from operating either along, across, or down through 
that airway, provided the weather conditions were satisfactory. 
This is the present operating rule we have. 


NEED FOR VISUAL FLIGHT RULES 


This brings to light the point I tried to make earlier, that we are 
now face-to-face with the problem of visual flight rules. This is the 
problem we have. 

Mr. Preston. That problem is brought about by overcrowding of 
airways rather than lack of equipment, is it not? 

Mr. Pyue. I would like to qualify that. In essence, that statement 
is correct, Mr. Chairman, but it is not the overcrowding of the air- 
ways. It is the number of aircraft in the airspace. 

Mr. Preston. You say the same thing in another way. 

Mr. Pyue. I do not mean to quibble, Mr. Chairman. The point is 
that it is not the overcrowding of the airways so much as the number 
of aircraft in the air. 

Mr. Preston. Why should we spend millions to provide safety by 
certificating pilots and aircraft and to provide navigation aids, when 
the hazard appears to be due to danger from uncontrolled aircraft? 

Mr. Pye. This is the point I tried to make earlier, Mr. Chairman, 
and it is simply that our objective must be to control these aircraft. 
I think we all must be wholly realistic that we cannot achieve this 
objective overnight, and it is the whole purpose of the Federal airways 
plan which we have presented to this Committee, which will achieve 
this objective in the long run. 

In other words, the expenditure is worth every dollar and more that 
is being put into it. 

JET FLIGHTS 


Mr. Preston. Colonel Lightner, I wish you would furnish the Com- 
mittee with the number of jet flights not related toe a training syllabus 
which have been made by Air Reserve, Air Guard, and proficiency 
aircraft and Navy equivalents, during the past 6 months, which would 
include cross-country speed tests, familiarization flights, administra- 
tive use of jets, such as business flights to and from Washington, 
flights to conferences, and liaison between bases, and so forth. 


NO AGREEMENT ON INSTITUTING TEMPORARY CONTROL OF AIRCRAFT 


Now, gentlemen, we know that we could spend hours on this sub- 
ject. The meeting was called at 4 o’clock, which is indeed a late 
hour, and we know already the number of conflicts brought about 
by this late meeting. However, we shall undertake to close it very 
soon. 


But I want to see if I can come to this understanding: 
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Nobody here is prepared to say that they are willing to put the 
jet training aircraft under IF R rules at this time; is that correct? 

Mr. MacIntyre. At this particular moment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You said you would like to study it. 

Mr. MacInryre. Yes; if I may. 

Mr. Preston. It is your position, I believe, General, that you do 
not believe it is the practical thing to do? 

General Quesapa. At this moment that is my conclusion. 

Mr. Preston. And that is your conclusion, Mr. Pyle? 

Mr. Pytz. Yes, sir; it is, Mr. Chairman. 

General QuESADA. But that does not mean that there is not 
something that can be done. 

Mr. Pyle. Along these very lines, too. 

Mr. Preston. And you have no alternative except the general 
proposal that you are now considering, and studying, and talking to 
the military about? 

Mr. Prue. Well, Mr. Chairman, at the risk of prolonging it, I think 
it is most important that you realize that this just is not study. This 
is implementation of these problems. We are acting and moving 
fast, but we have a gigantic task ahead of us, and I think we must all 
realize this. 

Mr. Preston. I have talked to you about this matter on the tele- 
phone and in person on numerous occasions in the last few months, and 
especially since the last hearing we held on April 24, and you have 
assured me that you are holding conferences with the appropriate 
military people, and you are receiving what you term to be excellent 
cooperation from them in trying to work this out. I commend you 
for that, and we think that is splendid, and we are for it, but the pur- 
pose of this meeting was to try to institute a temporary procedure 
that might save one ‘crash. That is all we are asking for here today— 
a temporary procedure—and we have not been successful in getting 
an agreement on any definite temporary procedure. 

All we are dealing with by way of responses from the witnesses is 
that you are working on a permanent procedure which will be 
instituted. 

Mr. Pyue. That is correct. 

Mr. MacIntyre. | understood, Mr. Chairman, that your suggestion 
was also for a request now as to whether there was some immediate 
temporary procedure that we night adopt. As I told you, I want to 
consider that quite apart from the specific suggestion you made. 

I do not want you to feel that we are concerned solely with the 
long run; we are not. 

Mr. Preston. We would certainly trust that you would give it 
your immediate consideration, and we would like to know what your 
conclusions are as soon as possible. 

When do you think we might know what your conclusions are? 

Mr. Macintyre. I cannot tell you that, but just as rapidly as 
possible. We have to appear before a Senate committee in the 
morning at 10 o’clock on this same subject. 

Mr. Preston. On this same subject? 

Mr. MacIntyre. Yes, sir. We are working on it this evening, 
and we will be considering all these things promptly. It is to our 
interest, as we perfectly well recognize, to see if there is some con- 
structive intermediate step that can be taken. 
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Mr. Sueuiey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would want the record to show this: 
I might begin by saying I have no impression, Mr. Secretary, contrary 
to what my friend from New York, Mr. Rooney, felt, that you are on 
the defensive. You have given me not even the remotest feeling that 
you are assuming a defensive position. That is not my reaction. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood, I did not say he was on the defensive. 
I said he gave the impression that he was. 

Mr. Fioop. The record will state very well what you said. The 
stenographer, I am sure, took it down well, and I am making this 
statement: 

I have no impression that the military people were on the defensive 
here, or felt that they were. I also see no need why they should. Am 
I right when I say this—that your fliers, including these involved in 
the crash, were violating no laws or no regulations of which we are 
aware at this time, but were proceeding properly according to rules 
and regulations, and doing everything according to the methods the 
military provide; is that correct? 

Mr. MacIntyre. As far as I know that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know that is a fact? 

Mr. MacIntyre. Yes, sir; and the CAA rules. 

Mr. Fioop. Both civil and military regulations are being complied 
with, as far as we know in these crashes, generally speaking, as far as 
these military fliers are concerned, whe ther they are using conven- 
tional aircraft or jet aircraft; is that true? 

Mr. McIntyre. That is correct. 

Mr. Foon. Including the training, SAC, TAC, or other com- 
mands? 

Mr. MacIntyre. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. That is being done in the airspace over the continental 
United States at this time; is that right? 

Mr. MacIntyre. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure you understand, as Mr. Preston has pointed 
out, this Committee has a duty to suggest this meeting today, as we 
are having it, but do I understand from you who are the technicians 
for the Air Force and the CAA who are all here, and General Quesada 
of the new Air Modernization Board, that we can be assured that you 
are just as aware and just as conscious of the duties you have as we 
have; is that correct? 

Mr. Mactinryre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are willing and want to help? Is that so? 
Or is it not? 

Mr. MacIntyre. It certainly is. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course it is. 

General QumsaDA. It certainly is. 

Mr. Fioop. And, for the purpose of emphasis, do | understand 
that, since the Nevada crash and since these recent series of crashes 
involving civil and civil and/or military, you, who are responsible 
experts to the Congress as congressional committees, are doing every- 
thing humanly and reasonably. possible, day and night, to help us do 
what we want to do; is that correct? 

Mr. MacIntyre. Yes; as far as I know. 
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Mr. Fioop. And you shall continue to do that, and to expedite this 
as far as it is reasonable and possible to do, temporarily and perma- 
nently; is that right? 

Mr. MacIntyre. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Despite the self-serving statements made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. FLoop. That was my purpose, Mr. Chairman, in making them, 
but 

Mr. Preston. It was obvious. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope it is, and let us make no mistake about that. 

Mr. Preston. The fact still remains that we have had no concession 
made here today on the part of anybody in the effort to establish 
temporary emergency procedures in order to eliminate any further 
crash. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know what you mean by “self-serving decla- 
rations.”’ If you mean [ am self-serving myself—and I am sure you 
do not 

Mr. Preston. I mean serving the position of the witnesses before 
the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. I hold no brief for the witnesses before the committee. 
The witnesses are more capable than I am in stating their position, 
but I want to be sure, out of an abundance of caution, what. this 
record shows insofar as the military air arm is concerned. They are 
doing nothing wrong. 


GUILT OF PILOTS NOT IN QUESTION 


Mr. Preston. The question before us is not the guilt of the pilots, 
but the failure of the authorities to take appropriate action and come 
up with effective rules. What we may think is appropriate and what 
you think is appropriate is where the area of disagreement comes into 
existence, and we do not pose as experts on this side of the table on 
this question at all. We are laymen, and we are trying to deal with 
a very difficult problem, one that concerns everyone in America today, 
and I know it concerns you people, and I certainly can say that you 
people are deeply concerned about it. 

General Quesapa. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Indeed, we concede that. You would be less than 
human if you were not concerned about it, but, when an emergency 
situation develops, it takes some rather drastic action on the part of 
somebody to meet an emergency, and we are suggesting that emergency 
action ought to be taken in order to reduce the possibility that further 
lives will be lost in the types of accidents that we have had recently. 

So, I think we have about done all we can this afternoon on this 
subject, without going into hours of hearings. We have done that 
previously. If there are no further questions 

Mr. Pyue. Mr. Chairman, if | could make one further comment in 
order that the Committee may be informed of the nature of the work 
we are doing, we will furnish the Committee in the morning with a 
statement of the agreement of this Committee on ground rules, so 
called, that we are working on, which | think will be a clear indication 
that we are not sitting still on our haunches. 
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Mr. Preston. We would also like to have you supply the Com- 
mittee with a copy of the authority transferred to you by the CAB 
authorizing you to allocate the airspace. 

Mr. Pye. Y es, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We do not want emergency action taken, as desirable 
and advisable as it is, unless it is going to be in the interest of safety. 
We do not want you to take action just to take action, unless you can 
assure us by so doing the best interests of the military and civil air and 
of the flying public ‘will be served by the action. 

Mr. Preston. I, of course, agree with that, and there is no argu- 
ment with that statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. We 
do not expect emergency action to eliminate the hazard entirely, but to 
reduce it. 

Mr. FLoop. That is a good statement. 

Mr. Preston. Gentleman, we wish to thank you for coming here on 
such short notice, and appearing and giving us the benefit of your 
judgment on these questions. We appreciate it. 

Mr. MacIntyre. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. The Committee will now stand adjourned, except I 
would like for the Committee members to remain for one moment. 

General Qumnsapa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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